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THE GREY GLEN OF ST, KIERAN’S. 
PART I. 
fortune, connections, and education, left his college 


Le “T ONG, long ago,” as the beginning of the nursery 
story has it, or, more precisely speaking, at| chambers in Dublin, to visit an old friend of his 
© the dawning of the present century, a young| father’s, who held a parish in the county of 
| gentleman, Arthur Lighton by name, of good | Wicklow. Travelling, at that time, being tardy, 
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THE QUIVER. 








and chiefly performed in mail or stage coaches, in 
place of the rapid locomotive, our young friend did 
not reach his journey’s end until late in the evening, 
when, on stopping at the village of R., for the 
purpose of changing horses, he found Mr. Alling- 
ion’s little low jaunting-car, tall mare, and corpu- 
lent groom, all three waiting in the street to 
convey him a few miles further, to the rectory of 
St. Kieran’s. All day long he had been driving 
through scenes of rich loveliness and cultivated 
beauty, but the road they now entered on was of a 
different character. Here were green hills, inter- 
laced with sheep-walks, and swelling towards the 
bolder mountains which lay behind them, and 
which opened out at every turn of the road, dis- 
closing craggy sides, covered with thin herbage and 
blue shingles ; or bare peaks, serrated and bristling 
against the evening sky. 

Thicker fell the shadows and narrower»grew the 
road amidst these lone passes, when the mare sud- 
denly turned in through a large swing gate, and, 
after trotting round a black belt of firs, stood at 
the door of St. Kieran’s Rectory. Out came the 
good minister, and smilingly received his guest; 
out pressed his gentle lady, to add her assurance of 
welcome. They had no family; “his parish,” he 
said, ‘‘was his nursery, and his people his sons 
and daughters, whom he hoped to bring to heaven 
with himself.” They were a simple, guileless pair, 
these good Allingtons; and Arthur, who was tired 
and exhausted, between the studies of his college 
and the gaieties of fashionable life—two incon- 
gruous pursuits, which he had most charac- 
teristically contrived to mix up together —was 
grateful at the prospect of quiet and repose which 
now lay before him. In truth, this youth had 
many noble qualities, and was pure and blameless 
in his morals, but he had not been well handled, or 
trained in the paths of true wisdom. His father 
was killed in battle when he was a school- 
boy; his mother died shortly afterwards; and his 
guardian was a complete man of the world. Yet 
Arthur ran through college almost brilliantly, 
and, amidst all the temptations which strewed his 
path, preserved his taste for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; but he was impatient — indolent, 
except when excited—and dreamy: always appe- 
tent of something ideal, and at times discon- 
tented and melancholy; fevered with the vain quest 
after some perfect excellence—the phantasm of a 
highly imaginative mind, but a mind as yet totally 
unacquainted with that undefiled Gospel well which 
reflects back the image of Him who is alone and 
altogether lovely, and in whose unquestioned ex- 
cellence true joy and lasting satisfaction are only to 
be found. 

Sated with society, fagged with the noise of life, 
where all are striving and none strong, he felt these 
wilds inexpressibly cool and refreshing to his mind, 





| as, day after day, under the pretence of fishing, he 
would sally forth, mount the uplands, and clamber 
amidst the mountains, losing and regaining difficult 
paths, catching far views of the sea, looking down 
into deep ravines full of rocks, or listening to the 
tinkling voice of the leaping runnel, or the dash of 
the waterfall making wild music amidst the solitary 
hills. There were some old walls of what once had 
been a great house or castle belonging to a chief 
among the O’Byrnes. Standing half way up one 
of these hills, on a piece of green table-land, near 
one of the old bastions, was a pond, encased in a 
flat stone rim, and swarming with trout. Here 
Lighton would bring a book, or a pencil, and lay 
him down to sketch, or read, or think, till the sun 
began to sink in the west, undisturbed save by the 
continual leaping of the fish, and the flashing of 
their fins in the sinking and transverse light. One 
evening, as he lay there, a shepherd passing by told 
him that two or three hundred yards further round 
the shoulder of the mountain there was an upper 
pond, of marvellous depth, and the ‘“ beautifullest 
water you ever took into your lips; and sure, your 
honour, once you're there, you will see our won- 
derful glen—the Grey Glen, it is called, for grey is 
its name, and grey isits nature. It lies down just 
anunder your very fect. Sure, ’tis the wonder of 
the country, that same glen; but few comes to see 
it, it is so out of the way, and no road at all 
into it.” 

‘But why is it called grey ?” said Lighton. 

‘‘From the grey stones, some as big as a hay- 
stack; and also,” said the man, lowering his voice, 
‘‘my mother tells me that the small grey folk— 
myself does not like to talk of them, they say it’s 
not lucky—that are seen there of moonlight nights, 
coming out of the holes in the rocks, and dancing— 
the craythurs !—on the flat stones, that are as thick 
there as haws in a hedge.” He went on with more 
of this bald, disjointed chat, but he had succeeded 
in interesting his hearer, which is generally what 
an Irishman aims at. 

Next day Lighton ascended to the upper pond: it 
lay just beyond the giant shoulder of the Castle 
Kieran Mountain, in a small grassy hollow, and was 
about a hundred yards long. On its opposite side 
were upright rocks, like fantastic battlements. 
Lighton walked round the little lake, and, froma 
gap in these mural fences, he looked down and 
saw the Grey Glen. It was a deep, narrow gorge, 
about two miles in length, based on the east by + 
brown bog and green moss, and opening to the sea. 
Its head, on the west, was a precipitous scarp from 
the mountain: its steep sides and its bottom all of 
grey stone—somo flat, some columnal, or large 
boulders. It was a strange and romantic scene, 
and all the more so from its loneliness. As Arthur 
gazed, amazed and delighted, he perceived, just 





opposite to where he stood, the shadow of a man 
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darkening the grey floor of the glen; and presently 
emerged from behind an upright stone a tall country- 
man in a frieze coat. Cautiously and stealthily he 
advanced. . Arthur himself was quite invisible, 
though noticing every movement of the stranger, 
who, having carefully peered all around him, now 
fixed a determined gaze towards the sea, as if 
expecting some one; nor did he look in vain, for 
presently, and as if at a great distance, and across 
what appeared to Arthur the softest and wettest 
part of the bog, came flying, so rapid was her 
motion, a young lady riding a strong black pony, 
whose footing she guided with admirable skill along | 
the difficulties of the way. Meanwhile the coun- 

tryman had disappeared, but soon returned with a 

companion, whom he led, or rather supported, to a 

seat on a broad stone. This person was evidently a | 
gentleman, but he was pale and feeble; his left | 
arm was in a sling, and his forehead bound round | 
with a blood-stained napkin. As soon as the | 
young lady had reached the spot she jumped from | 
her steed, and the most cordial and loving greetings | 
passed between her and the wounded cavalier. She 
sat beside him on the rock, and engaged in deep 
conversation. They remained together for a full 
half hour; then, rising and unslinging a small 
basket from the crutch of her saddle, she produced 
food of various kinds, with tea and wine; then, 
mounting her horse, she bid her friend adieu, he 
gallantly and tenderly kissing her hands ; and she, 
though at first riding through the stones cautiously 
and slowly, soon put her steed to its mettle, and 
appeared to vanish towards the sea; and the other 
two figures now retiring into their hiding-place, the 
whole scene seemed to harden into stony stillness, 
quiet as death, save for the murmur of the wild 
bee, or the voice of the wind, ever audible and sig- 
nificant in mountain solitudes. 

As he returned homewards, Arthur ruminated 
much on all this; but, being a reticent youth, he 
saw no need of acquainting his host or hostess with 
what he had seen. But now every day during a 
whole week saw him at the upper pond, watching, 
from the breastwork of stone, to see if the fair 
vision would again appear; for she had appeared to 
Arthur to be exceeding fair. But, alas! not even 
a shadow came forth to break the monotony of 
the sunshine in which the glen was bathed. 

Arthur then determined to ride round by the 
easterly base of the mountain, and see if he could 
discover access to the gorge by the same path on 
which the lady entered. 

This he essayed to do on the following morning, 
after breakfast. The day was sunny and hot, and 
before he had ridden three or four miles, he became 
so thirsty, that, leaping his horse over a small fence 
of stones, he made for a cabin door to ask for the | 
pilgrim’s guerdon—“‘ a cup of cold water.” Dis- 
mounting then, he approached the house. The 





door was ajar, and he paused on hearing the tones 
of a most musical yoice reading within. Gently 
leading his horse round the cabin, he came on a 
handsome black pony, with its bridle hooked to a 
nail in the wall. Here, too, was a little window in 
the gable, through which Arthur deemed it no 
impropriety to take an inspection of the interior, 

On a straw bed, or couch, lay an old peasant, 
very ill. His features were all bound up with 
cloths. Evidently he had face-cancer—a most 
dreadful and revolting malady; and opposite to 
him, sitting on a stool, was a young girl reading 
the Scriptures aloud, her two little ivory hands 
grasping an old brown Bible. Her hat and gloves 
lay on the floor beside her; and her small head, 
with its shining chestnut locks, was bent over her 
book, as, with her back to where Lighton stood, 
she earnestly pursued her labour of love. Though 
he could not see her face, yet in her. attitude, 
shape, and moyements there was great graceful- 
ness; and Arthur’s quick eye recognised her at 
once as the mysterious maid of the mountain 
valley—the Lady of the Grey Glen. 

Unwilling to disturb, he forgot his thirst, and 
coming back to the road, he kept pursuing his way 
some miles further, when the sea appeared on his 
right hand; and on rounding the shoulder or spur 
of the mountain, on his left, he came upon the 
entrance to the glen—exhibiting, however, no road, 
but only a small path of flat stones through the 
bog. So turning back, he rode briskly towards 
home; but, on reaching the cottage, he found that 
a pleasant demand on his gallantry awaited him 
there. 

It was a very simple and commonplace adyen- 
ture. The young lady’s pony had broken his 
rein, and made his way over a deep ditch into a 
neighbouring pasture, where a little bare-legged 
gossoon was trying to catch him; but all in yain, 
the pony being manifestly a most fidgety and 
odd-tempered little animal, frisking up and down, 
and kicking up his heels against every effort made 
for his apprehension. His mistress stood on the 
road, with an expression half comical, half yexed 
on her beautiful face. 

In a moment, Lighton had thrown himself from 
his horse, and, lifting his hat most reyerently, he 
proffered his services for the recovery of the steed, 
which were frankly accepted by the lady with a 
blush, and an expression of thanks. 

Mounting his horse again, Lighton leaped him 
across the ditch, and gently approaching the pony, 
secured a hold of the broken rein, the little animal 
ceasing from all its frolics at the proximity of one 
of its own kind. There was a gate far down 
the field opening on the road, and through it 
Lighton now brought the captive to his mistress, 
who scolded him well, but lovingly, for his 
wanderings. 
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“‘He is the best little, dear fellow in the world, 
but full of caprice, like all ponies, and cannot bear 
to be tied up, nor kept waiting beyond five minutes. 
Is not this the case, you naughty Popsy ?” con- 
tinued the young lady, patting his neck and 
caressing the animal. Then, gathering her reins 
together, and sitting up most gracefully in her 
saddle, she bowed smilingly to Lighton, and rode 
swiftly away. 

And if she did, she left her beauty in his heart: 
it was first, deep, passionate, and sudden love with 
our poor friend. He had found the ideal he had 
been panting after for years; he had seen the real, 
and it was a thousand times more charming than 
the imaginative. Her sweet young face, her 
exquisite form; the music that thrilled from her 
lips; her natural modesty of manner, yet full of 
innocent and confiding trust; then, her goodness 
and self-denial, that led her, unobserved, to seek 
out penury, and minister, with gentle devotion, 
beside a loathsome disease—these pictures flashed 
through the mind of the young man, as he slowly 
rode home, and filled him with joy. And Hope 
would have brought its light, to make him happier 
still, had not some anxious feelings arose concern- 
ing the cavalier in the glen. 

‘Who was this stranger, young and well-look- 
ing, and what was he to her?” And so, when 
Love had commenced to trail his rich, sweet roses 
across the bower of Arthur’s heart, Jealousy, too, 
' came and sowed her bitter seeds, and planted her 
dark yews and cypress, till joy was almost shadowed 
over by doubt and gloom. 

At dinner he mentioned his adventure. 

‘*Oh,” said Mr. Allington, ‘‘ that must have been 
Mary Darsie; and the sick man is Jemmy Carroll, 
an old labourer of her father’s, General Darsie. 
He has a fine place in the next parish. But, dear 
me, what keeps the fish? Mary I know, she isa 
good, pretty girl. You must speak to your cook, 
Mrs. Allington, to be more punctual. But, as I 
was saying, Mary is a lovely creature, and the poor 
people actually adore her— Aha! here’s the fish 
at last!—adore her; and so would you, Arthur, if 
you only saw her mounted on her thorough-bred 
—Where’s the Cayenne pepper?—her chestnut 





thorough-bred, and herself as high-bred as her 
horse. Hard or soft, Mrs. Allington? Arthur, 
help yourself to the parsley and butter. Well, as 
I was saying, a beautiful girl is Mary—and really 
this is a beautiful salmon, too, so creamy and 
fresh.” Here the good man’s voice was lost in a 
mouthful of fish—admiration was absorbed in 
appetite; and the subject was finally extinguished 
by the entry of other dishes, and was not renewed, 
owing to Arthur’s shyness and reserve. 

The next day he'had better fortune. He had 
strolled up to the trout pond before breakfast, and, 
on looking from his rocky observatory, he saw in 
the clear morning light the two men; but he who 
appeared the master was greatly changed: the 
sling had left his arm, his head was unbandaged, 
and his step was free and strong. He seemed to be 
a fine and soldierly young man. By him stood the 
peasant, and both appeared to be on the watch; 
and as their eyes traversed the long glen, the 
glances of him who observed them travelled in the 
same direction. Nor had they long to wait; for 
soon, swiftly riding on the beloved but humour- 
some Popsy, appeared Miss Darsie. Then the same 
greetings as formerly took place; the cavalier ten- 
derly kissing the lady’s cheek, as he lifted her out 
of the saddle, and she producing her little commis- 
sariat of creature-comforts. Then came a talk, 
and a little walk among the rocks; and then the 
parting—the lady’s exit @ cheval, and the disap- 
pearance of the two men in the side of the glen. 

Now, Lighton was a very honourable man; and — 
though his heart was torn by the strongest jealousy, 
yet he felt unhappy and ashamed at his haying 
intruded himself upon these stolen interviews. He 
had no right to be the witness of what took place 
between those whom he firmly believed to be con- 
tracted lovers; and, as he went down the hill, he was 
seriously planning to ride over that day to General 
Darsie’s house, ask for an audience of the young 
lady, tell her all he had seen, and then proffer his 
services in her cause, and that of her recluse friend. 
This appeared to him the most gentlemanly and 
straightforward course, and he resolved to put it in 
practice the following day. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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57 LOW to speak” may be defined as that 
caution in the use of our tongues 
which arises from a fear of injuring 
#/ our fellow-creatures. It is not to be 
confounded with reluctance to speak, 
whether the result of natural unobtrusiveness or 
distrust of self. It does not denote a dull, lethargic 
temper, because it is united with “swift to hear” 














—that is, aptness to learn and sensitiveness of con- 
science. Nor, indeed, is it true that by holding 
our tongues we are necessarily practising a Chris- 
tian virtue. By sileace we may convey the most 
injurious impressions—doubly injurious from their 
very vagueness. By maintaining a grim silence, 
for instance, when a name turns up in conversation, 
a charge may be conveyed which cannot be ques- 
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tioned, which admits not of answer. The unspoken 
libel cannot come to the victim’s ears, and may not 
be strangled by a friend. Its vagueness makes it 
appalling; the high principle evidenced by refusing 
to speak gives it weight and credibility. The Latin 
poet makes a seer for twice ten days keep silence, 
in order that the victim whom he has determined 
to name to death may be the more certainly immo- 
lated. Thus, an affected unwillingness to speak, or, 
what is of the same class, the refusing of a subject, 
or again, scarcely to be distinguished from it, the 
figure aposiopesis, is the most blighting calumny, or 
the most unkind way of conveying an accusation. 
What a spiteful or mischievous person in one rank 
of life will do by house-to-house scandal, by coarse 
insinuations, wilful misconstructions, and bold 
exercises of the imagination—all of which, like 
the weapons of the aboriginal Australian, often 
come back and strike their projector, in another 
class of life will be accomplished by a well-bred 
shrug of the shoulders, a prim setting of the lips, or 
a raising of the eyebrows. This method is much 
safer, much more effectual, and infinitely more 
consistent with good-breeding, and, possibly, a 
reputation for sanctity. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that it is not uncommon even among good people ; 
the snares into which Christians are most likely to 
fall being acts in one connection virtuous, in another 
vicious. Under the belief that they are exercising 
a righteous self-restraint, they are really guided by 
asubtle knowledge of effect, to break off or maintain 
silence at the right moment. 

“Slow to speak” is not a maxim of worldly 
prudence alone, although it is this also. The wis- 
dom of the children of this world, and the wisdom 
of the children of ight, often for a certain distance 
appear to be coincident. But slowness to speak in 
worldly people does not spring from the love of 
their neighbours, the fear of injuring reputations 
or hurting feelings. It is simply another name 
for selfish caution, a synonym for cowardliness. It 
is, indeed, slow to speak, but only to men’s faces; 
for it is not afraid to wound them anonymously. 
It fires from behind hedges at those whom it dare 
not assail openly. It privily shoots its arrows 
at the righteous; suddenly does it hit him, and 
(oh, prudent but courageous!) it fears not. Too 
skulking and mean boldly to rebuke—like the 
righteous rather to smite us friendly—with vague 
oracles it intimidates the fearful. Slowness to 
speak when it is simply cowardice is no Christian 
virtue. On the contrary, St. Paul prays that 
grace may be given unto him that he may open 
his mouth to speak boldly, as he ought to speak. 
Christian boldness is a virtue which must qualify 
and temper that which is seemingly its opposite 
—slowness to speak. 

The caution conveyed by St. James, in its true 
sense, is a very solemn and impressive one: ‘ Let 








‘every man therefore be slow to speak.” The law 


directs that the magistrate should constantly warn 
a prisoner not to commit himself; that he should 
make him to understand clearly that every word he 
utters will be taken down and used in evidence 
against him on his trial. So we have like need to 
be warned that every word we make use of is now 
being taken down, and will be used for or against 
us when on trial for our lives before God Almighty. 
Or, in communicating so important a fact, to 
use no words but those of Christ: ‘‘ By your words 
you shall be justified, and by your words you shall 
be condemned.” 

Thig seems to bear out the statement that our 
words will be used in evidence, not only against 
us, but for us. As, on the one hand, no werd of 
comfort which has chased away a tear, no word of 
ghostly counsel which has sustained:a fainting soul, 
and showed like a gleam of light upon the path to 
heaven, will be overlooked by the Judge, so, on the 
other, no idle word can escape his vigilance. The 
word that has shamed a brother from the path of 
duty, the word that has invited him to sin, or sug- 
gested the first thought of impurity and evil, the 
word that has kindled in his breast the flame of 
resentment, the cruel word that has lodged in his 
heart, and festered there, and tortured him—the 
word that has broken a: bruised reed, that has 
quenched smoking flax, God will not forget them ; 
if he willed to do so, there is one that would not 
allow him. 

There is an understood, but very erroneous 
distinction between words and deeds, which has 
not a shadow of foundation. Words are actions; 
words are deeds as much as a blow, a theft, or an 
act of incendiarism. In truth, not only this, but 
they are deeds much the most powerful for good or 
evil. A thief can take your money; a calumniator 
your character. An incendiary can burn your 
house; but the tongue can set on fire the whole 
course of your nature, and, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of St. James, “is set on fire of hell.” A blow 
can kill the body; but words can kill the soul. 
What a terrible engine, then, is the tongue; what 
awful weapons are our words; how cautious we 
should be not to use them rashly, or at a venture, 
lest, perchance, it should be the slaying of a royal 
soul. And, considering these things, the awful 
| issues of words, and the unruliness of the tongue, 
| we can only, with deep anxiety and solicitude, ask 
| Him whose gift it is, to set a watch on our lips, and 
| keep the door of our mouth. 

If people would only ‘‘be slow to speak,” how 
much would remain unsaid. If they would only 
| think twice before they spoke—if they would stop 
| every thought as it is about to find expression, 
| and consider if it would harm any one. It is easy 
to make an injurious statement, or to say a sharp 
word—easy to open the cage door; but how impos- 
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sible to recall a word that has once flown from it! 
Did you ever attempt to bring back a word you had 
spoken? If so, you must have found there was no 
way of recalling, of arresting, or of coming up with 
it. It may have been spoken in a moment of, 
passion; it may have been spoken in an hour of 
spleen and ill-temper; it may have been spoken in 
a day of physical derangement or suffering; it may 
have been spoken to excite a laugh, or it may have 
been spoken to rescue a conversation from dulness; 
but, no matter how unpremeditated, no matter 
how accidentally let fall, no matter how little of 
malice prepense, or how much regretted and re- 
pented of, still it is beyond recall. Out it goes, like 
an epidemic, and gathers virulence on its way. 
Out it goes, blistering, wounding, injuring reputa- 
tions, dividing friends, and making God’s world 
hateful, so that-it might seem, instead of being a 
world that was once Eden, to be a world turning 
into hell. 

None of us are without sin of this kind, more or 
less; sin not the less sinful because itis so common; 
not the less grieyous because we scarcely know it 
to be sin; and all the more dangerous and insidious 
because it does not fasten on our minds, leaves no 
footprints on the conscience, no slimy track on the 
memory. Such sins are the most profitable to the 
Eyil One. He gains few souls by murder, few souls 
by those deeds which are universally stigmatised as 
crimes, but which bring with them bitter remorse 
and repentance, the antidotes of sin. On the con- 
trary, those which excite no uneasiness or sus- 
picion, which are so universal that it is difficult to 
believe them to be sins at all, are the most insidious 
and destructive. They are the little items in the 
account that are not large enough separately to 
frighten us, but in the aggregate produce ruin. Of 
all such sins, the most profitable to the powers of 
evil are the sins committed by the tongue. This is 
peculiarly the case in small communities, because 
they have no great matters to occupy their minds ; 
they are, perhaps, at a loss for subjects of conver- 
sation, and thus reduced, almost wholly, to the dis- 
cussion of some personal matter. It is a subject in 
common, it is a subject on which all are interested, 
it is one on which all are well informed; because, 
in a small community, every one knows the other; 
whereas in a large one scarcely any two persons, 
except in the highest class of all, have the same 
circle of acquaintances. Where this is the whole 
range of conversation, it is an object to have some- 
thing interesting to tell, and something that is not 
known to every one else. Where there is a demand, 
there will always be a supply, and if a supply of 
facts be not forthcoming, the law is imperative, and 
must be complied with, and there will be found a 
supply of fiction. And it is sad to observe that the 
only class of facts which are interesting, and there- 





fore in demand, are of an injurious kind, No one | and faintly here on earth echo the cheers of heaven, 


invents a good report, no one repeats a flattering 
falsehood, this would be a drug in the market. [ 
believe it is secretly irritating to many people to 
hear good of their neighbours ; it hurts their pride, 
it outrages their selfishness, it sounds like a covert 
rebuke. What is pleasant is to hear others reviled, 
to hear of their faults and failings; for, by seeing 
how low they are fallen, self seems to be exalted, 
It is always grateful to have “‘ this publican ” nigh 
at hand with whom to compare our own immacu- 
lateness, and call God and man to behold the con- 
trast. But is it not terrible to think that the deyil 
is not the only one who exults in the slips, and 
stumbles, and falls of poor weak men and women 
—that the devil is not alone in his hellish exulta- 
tion; that human beings are so base as to sympa- 
thise in his joy, and gloat over the faults and follies 
of their brothers and sisters? Deny it if you can— 
although you may draw long faces, and turn up 
your eyes, and heave heavy sighs—that you have a 
relish for the news; that you haye secretly a fierce 
joy in the lapse of your fellow-Christians; that 
you rejoice even as the vulture does over the last 
stagger of its prey—for you live, like the jackal 
and the vulture, on the bodies of the fallen. Is not 
this mutual accusation the very spirit of hell ? is 
not this joy in the fall of the sons and daughters of 
God the very spirit that animates the devil himself? 
—the frightful opposite, the fiendish converse, of 
that which fills heaven with shouts over one sinner 
that repenteth. 

Let us, then, adhere to this rule, as far as possible: 
not to make our neighbours and their concerns the 
subjects of conversation. The whole world is before 
us, and we can easily afford to spare our own little 
community. LHven if the exclusion of this familiar 
topic should make conversation difficult, there is 
no necessity upon us to talk; we are not obliged to 
do so by any law—but there is a most stringent law 
against evil speaking, lying, and slandering; and, 
in addition to the necessity for this abstinence on 
moral grounds, it will be attended even by intellec- 
tual benefits, for it will oppose the tendency of the 
mind to localise and contract; and will drive us 
out of our narrow circle to look for larger thoughts 
in wider subjects. The lamp of thought will burn 
more brightly, fed by the puro oil of religion and 
literature, instead of the bitumen and naphtha of 
spite and scandal. And we shall thus be raised, 
not only in the intellectual, but in the social scale. 
For, the lower you go in the strata of society, the 
more you will find of this vice. It is oneof the few 
sins that even the proud, ungodly world excludes 
from its charmed circle, and covers with the stigma 
of vulgarity and ill-breeding. 

Let us try—perhaps we have neyer tried before 
—to love our neighbours as we love ourselves. If we 
do so, we shall rejoice in their struggles after good; 
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when we see a good fight fought or a brave race 
run. But when, on the other hand, we behold 
Christ’s soldier borne to the ground by his spiritual 
enemies, and when we see the runner who once did 





run well, sink down exhausted in the dusty stadium, 
we shall hide away our faces from the defeat of a 
soldier of the Cross, and murmur, with mingled fear 
and sorrow, ‘‘ Alas! our brother.” F.C. W. 








JAMES THE ELDER, A 


BY THE REV. J. 


HIS apostle, whose name is of the 
same import as Jacob—i.e., the 
supplanter, was surnamed the 

lV & Greater, or Elder, to distinguish 

Ying Be him from James the Younger, the 

Rare )) yf brother of our Lord. He was a fisher- 

2 man of Bethsaida, in Galilee, and called 

into the apostolate at the first miracu- 

lous draught of fishes, when Peter, and 

James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 

astonished at the multitude of fishes, were bidden by 

our Lord, ‘‘ Follow me: I will make you fishers of 
men.” 

He, with the others, immediately left all and fol- 
lowed him. I think St. James should be ranked first on 
the list of apostolic models of particular graces in the 
Christian life, because he was the first martyr from 
among them, St. Stephen had won the same crown 
before James among the deacons of the Church, but 
the glory of being the first apostle-martyr encircles 
its sacred halo round the head of the son of Zebedee. 
He first verified the promise: “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

Little could the mother of James and John have 
imagined that the boon which she besought of Jesus 
when she desired that ‘‘ her two sons might sit on his 
right hand and on his left, when he came into his 
kingdom,” would be accomplished on one of them by 
the sword of Herod; that her son James should attain 
his precedence among the twelve by becoming their 
untimely ancestor. Martyrdom was not the crown in 
their mother’s thoughts. Yet our Lord’s response to 
the assertion of their ability and willingness to share 
his sufferings, implies his generous endorsement of 
their self-sacrificing devotion and constancy: ‘Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised 
with.” Nor could the bloody font of Herod force 
the loyal catechumen to abjure his creed. James was 
too ready to ‘“‘ consume with fire from heaven” the 
Samaritans who withstood his Lord, but he was no 
less ready to offer himself a sacrifice on the altar of 
his faith. If, on account of Christ’s special selection 
of him, with his brother and Peter, to be his wit- 
nesses in the chamber of Jairus, on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and in the garden of his agony, 
James had been induced to form ambitious projects in 
respect of the contest ‘“‘ who among them should be 
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the greatest,” then had he only all the more to 
surrender, and deny himself, for the testimony of 
Jesus. The probity of James was in early repute: 
Like the lamp of the glowworm, which unwittingly 
lights its natural enemies to their prey, the dis- 
tinguished virtue of James drew on him the perse- 
cution of his destroyers. It was the light from 
heaven, burning and shining in his saintly, living 
shrine, which provoked ungodly enmity to effect its 
extinction. But he stood his ground, fought the good 
fight of faith, though a king measured weapons with 
him, ‘‘ overcame by the word of his testimony, and 
loved not his life to the death.” 

The maxim, that “ the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church,” was illustrated in the holy 
heroism of the first apostolic champion in ‘the noble 
army. Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that the man 
who brought St. James before the judges was so 
affected by the sight of his constancy, that he avowed 
himself a Christian, and was beheaded with him. 
The elder brother of the Boanerges died the death of 
the righteous ; not as the thunderbolt, which bursts in 
terror and destruction on whomsoever it may fall, 
but as the sunset, expiring in a cloud of glory, 
shedding round him to the last the light of heaven. 

St. James suffered in the city of Jerusalem, about 
the year of grace 42. 

Among the Jews there were four modes of capital 
punishment—viz., stoning, burning, beheading, and 
strangling. The third was a Roman as well as 
a Jewish style of execution; and according to the 
Talmud, death by the sword was inflicted only on 
those who drew away the people to any strange 
worship: thus, the class of punishment indicates 
the charge on which James was condemned. From 
the sword of Herod flashes an involuntary light on 
the fidelity of the apostle to his Divine Master. It 
was for drawing the Jew from his days and meats, 
and the “ Gentile from his dumb idols, to serve the 
living God, and wait for his Son from heaven,” that 
James was slain with the sword. It was his honour 
from men to be thought worth killing; they repeated 
the policy of an ungodly world against the Master 
on the fidelity and achievements of the servant, by 
‘““smiting the shepherd that the sheep might be 
scattered.” It was his honour from God to be 
‘* counted worthy, not only to believe, but to suffer 


| also for the name of Christ.” 
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The brief and scanty chronicle which records his 
death, in Acts xii. 2, seems in keeping with his meek 
and unobtrusive ministry, of which uothing else, 
besides his. martyrdom, is recorded in. this, the first 
volume of the History of the Church. The allusions 
to him in the gospels are equaily few and concise. 
Indeed, we have not a word written which James 
himself uttered, apart from some other speaker. 
When Jesus challenged him with John his brother - 
‘*‘ Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of?” he answered, with John, ‘“‘ We are able;” 
and his early martyrdom substantiated his gallant 
avowal. 

He did not dissent from Peter’s unadvised proposi- 
tion on Tabor: ‘‘ Let us build three tabernacles ;” 
but Peter was the spokesman. , 

When Jesus sighed at his farewell Paschal, ‘‘ One 
of you shall betray me,” James must have asked, with 
the rest, ‘‘Lord, is it I?” for it is written, ‘*So 
said they all.” 

When Jesus found him, with Peter and John, 
sleeping a third time, in the garden of the agony, 
James was included in the loving and forgiving 
extenuation—that ‘the spirit indeed was willing, 
though the flesh was weak.” 

And his life and death justified this gracious ex- 
pression of confidence in his intrinsic character in- 
volved in the ingenuous testimony. 

He who needed not that any man should tell 
him, “for he knew what was in man,” sees hidden 
virtues and capacities, as well as secret infirmities and 
sins in his servants, which the world knows not of, 
and for which it neither credits them in the former, 
nor debits them in the latter case. The world is 
equally indifferent, to what is good or bad towards 
God in men, but takes rigid cognisance of offences 
against itself. Hence its persecutions always seize on 
the most eminent for that spiritual righteousness 
which condemns its own carnal, God-ignoring code. 
St. James’s precedence on the list of martyrs is the 
involuntary homage of the world’s hatred to his 
godly character. “The world. will love its own.” 
It laid no hands on Judas when he betrayed, nor on 
Peter when he denied, nor on Demas when he for- 
sook, nor on Alexander when he withstood the word 











ef life; but the arrest of the just and holy James 
verified the warning: * All that will live godly ia 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” And the 
brother of John endured as seeing Him who is in. 
visible. ‘‘ Behold,” exclaims the other James, per- 
haps in tender, loving memory of an apostolic, 
brother — “behold, we count them happy which 
endure.” That happiness, the sword of Herod, 
encountering the unyielding constancy of James, 
secured for the proto-martyr with the crown of the 
glorious company of the apostles. The ascendant 
influence of Christianity has shamed the world into 
sheathing its weapons of outward persecution ; but it 
loves Christ, and it loves Christians, no better than 
it ever did. ‘The old enmity still crops up to the 
surface in a thousand shapes, and multiplies the tests 
on all sides, by which to estimate the relative amount 
of alloy and of sterling gold in the metal of our faith, 
Does, at least, the principle and spirit of the martyrs’ 
constancy survive, in our readiness to sacrifice 
habits, opinions, associations, prejudices, affections, 
interests, and what not, when they come into col- 
lision with our fealty to Christ? Do we feel the 
grace given to us is real and practical enough to prompt 
us to take up the cross of disagreeable duties, and of 
trying efforts, which others reckon forlorn hopes, or 
it may be, weak fanaticisms? Is our strength always 
equal to our day? Can we meet a day of rebuke and 
blasphemy, rallying round the standard of the 
Nazarene, when the old cry is up, ‘‘ Away with 
him!” and when ‘oppositions of science falsely so- 
called,” undertake to correct the alleged errata of 
Revelation, and insidiously undermine, libel, and de- 
stroy the fundamental safeguards of belief, with 
‘‘ words which are smoother than oil, yet be they 
very swords?” Such words, and wars of words, are 
more perilous than St. James found the sword of 
Herod ; and there is no more honourable, nor safer 
weapon to cross with them, than that which the holy 
martyr triumphantly wielded to his soul’s rescue, 
‘“‘ the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 
‘¢ There is no sword like that,” which, like Goliath's, 
wrested from the hand which defied the armies of the 
living God, falls back in avenging judgment on the 
blasphemer’s head. 








THE SEASONS OF THE HEART. 


E met in Spring, when life was young, 
And buds, and leaves, and flow’rs 
were springing ; 
)) ‘When every bird had found a tongue, 
4 And hope and joy together singing. 
2 With them young love awoke, and sung 

A song whose echoes round me clinging, 
A nameless witching o’er me flung, 
Like silvery chimes for ever ringing. 








We walked in Summer, when the flowers 
Smiled to the sun in crimson glory ; 
Like wooing winds ir woodland bowers, 
My heart breathed forth its tender story: 
Some sweet tears fell like summer showers, 
Then sunnier smiles—her light shone o’er me ; 
Heay’n seemed more bright, more fair the 
flowers, 
With hope and happiness before me. 
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**We parted when the Autumn passed, 


When hollow winds were sadly sighing.”—p. 170. 
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We parted when the Autumn passed, 
When hollow winds were sadly sighing ; 
When leaves in death to earth were cast, 
All red, and brown, and yellow lying. 
She faded as the days flew past— 
Pale sickness o’er her life came flying ; 
Like withering leaf torn by the blast 
From off its bough, she lay a-dying. 


And now ’tis Winter, and the rain 
With ceaseless patter falling dreary— 

And winter in my heart, the pain | 
Of lonely sorrow waiting weary : | 

And, listening to the sad refrain | 
The wind sings o’er a grave that’s near me, 

Linly murmur, “ Ne’er again 

Will she return, like spring, to cheer me.” 










Oh, earth, earth, earth, that chok’st the cry 
Of million sorrows, take me, hither! 
Oh, death, that parted, let me lie 
In earth, that we may sleep together! 
But hush! for far beyond the sky, 
Her spirit pure and bright. gone thither, 
Waits for my coming by-and-by: 
She blooms for me where nought can wither, 





Cold is the ice that binds her tomb, 
And dark the clouds that round it hoyer ; 
So death veils life in wintry gloom, 
Till spring dissolve the chilly cover. 
I wait for life, when death shall come, 
Like morning to the weary rover, 
And light the pathway to my home, 


To meet her spirit bending over. J. H. 








HAT there is “truth in stones and 
wisdom in running brooks,” is a. | 
truism never better appreciated than | 
in the present age of geological in- | 
quiry. 

9 Energetic, soul-determined men, 
searching into the bowels of the earth, and beneath 
the waters of the deep, have brought thence evi- 
dences of truths that must be eternal. And few of 
you who haye, at some time, trod the Egyptian 
hall of the British Museum, can haye failed to 
admire, with something of reverential awe, the 
results of unremitting labour and unsparing ex- 
pense therein accumulated. 

Three thousand years ago those winged, human- 
headed lions awed and.instructed the great cities of 
the plain. They are by no means idle creations; 
the offspring of mere fancy you may have deemed 
them. Their meaning is written upon them. 

Unaided by the light of revealed religion, men 
haye sought to embody their conception of the 
power, wisdom, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being 
by borrowing from Nature its sublimest images. 
And where could they find a better type of intellect 
and knowledge than the head of a man; of strength, 
than the body of a lion; or of ubiquity, than the 
wings of a bird? 

Even before approaching the cities of the plains, 
whence these forms, and the slabs ranged against 
the walls, have been mostly dug, we find abundant 
testimony of the fulfilment of prophecy. The 
plains between Klan-i-Zad and the Euphrates, to 
the north of Babylon, are covered with a perfect 
network of ancient canals and watercourses; but 
‘a drought is upon her waters ; and they shall be 
dried up” (Jer. 1. 38). 

A naked and hideous waste is this same site of 
Babylon. Vegetation is stunted and almost de- 


We 
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stroyed by the peculiarly nitrous and blanched soil, 
bred from the remains of ancient habitations. Owls 
start from the scanty thickets (Isa. xiii. 21; Jer. 
1, 39)—a large grey kind, found in flocks of a 
hundred and more—and the foul jackal skulks 
through the furrows. 

While to the south, lies a vast swamp; for Baby- 
lon is made ‘‘a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water” (Isa. xiv. 23). Embankments of rivers, 
utterly neglected, have broken away, and the 
waters, spread over the face of the land, haye 
made it, what the prophet foretold, ‘‘a desert 
of the sea” (Isa, xxi. 1), These swamps are 
mostly fed from the Euphrates, which has to 
this day a tendency to change its course, and 
to lose itself in marshes, to the west of its actual 
bed. This, it is thought, accounts for the disap- 
pearance of the principal part of the western divi- 
sion of the city; the united testimony of ancient 
authors being in fayour of its having been divided 
into two parts by the river Euphrates. Marked by 
its dark belt of evergreen palms, the course of this 
river winds through the plain, until it reaches the 
first great ruin, to the east of the river. 

High above all surrounding objects, rises one 
square mound, in form and size more like a 
natural hill than the work of men’s hands. The 
Arab calls.it ‘‘ Babel.” 

To reach it, however, we should require to tra- 
verse a beaten track, winding amidst low mounds, 
which seem to be scattered without order, and to be 
gradually lost in the vast plains to the eastward, 
crossing embankments long since dry, or avoiding 
the heaps of drifted earth covering ancient walls and 
foundations. While southward of Babel, to the 
distance of nearly three miles, there is almost an un- 
interrupted line of mounds, the ruins of vast edifices, 
collected together, as in the heart of a great city. 
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Old travellers agree, moreover, in asserting that | One of the most singular combinations of forms 
itis not there, but at the Birs Nimroud, that we! here collected together is that of the fish-god, 


are to behold the very ruins of the Tower of Babel. 
It (Birs Nimroud) is a bare and yellow heap, 


rising to the height of not more than 235 feet. | 


Neither the original form nor object of the edifice 
of which it is the ruin have hitherto been deter- 
mined. It is too solid for the walls of a building, 
and its shape is not that of the remains of a tower. 
It is pierced by square holes, apparently made to 
admit air through the compact structure. On one 
side of it, beneath the crowning masonry, lie huge 
fragments torn from the pile itself. 

The calcined and vitreous surface of the bricks, 
fused into rock-like masses, show that their fall 
may have been caused by lightning; and as the 
ruin is rent almost from top to bottom, early 
Christian travellers, as well as some of more recent 
date, have not hesitated to recognise in it proofs of 
that Divine vengeance which, according to tradi- 
tion, arrested by fire from heaven the impious 
attempt of the first descendants of Noah. 

It may hore be observed, that there is scarcely a 
kiln-burnt brick, or a stone, employed in the ancient 
edifices of Assyria, without an inscription upon it. 
And it is a powerful argument in favour of the 
greater antiquity of the Assyrian, over the Babylo- 
nian writing, that whereas in the former case the 
characters are grouped together in a careless and 
irregular way, as if cut singly with an instrument, 
or by the hand, in the latter, the inscriptions are 
usually enclosed with considerable care and nicety 
in a small square, and appear to have been impressed 
entire, and not in isolated letters, with a stamp. 

The general accuracy of the historical details 
contained in the inscriptions, may be inferred from 
the following circumstance :— 

In the annals of the reign of Hezekiah, testimony 
is not only borne to the statement in the Bible 
(2 Kings xviii. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 1), that the King 
of Assyria, in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Hezekiah, came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them, but mention is actually 
made of the exact amount of the treasure in gold 
taken from Hezekiah—namely, thirty talents. And 
although there is a discrepancy in the amount of 
silver mentioned ; the Biblical records being 300 
talents, and those on the walls 800; this is per- 
fectly reconcilable with the assumed fact, that the 
Bible mentions only the actual amount of money 
taken, whilst the Assyrian records comprise all the 
precious metal takenaway. Inasmuch as we know 
that Hezekiah, being much pressed by Sennacherib, 
was compelled to give him all the wealth he could 
collect, even taking the silver from the house of 
the Lord, as well as from his own treasury, and 
cutting off the gold from the doors and pillars of 
the temple (2 Kings xviii. 15, 16), in order to satisfy 
the demands of the Assyrian king. 








colossal bas-reliefs of which often formed an 
entrance to various apartments. It combined the 
human shape with that of the fish; the head of 
the fish forming a mitre above that of the man, 
whilst its scaly back and fan-like tail, fell as a 
cloak behind, leaving the human limbs and feet 
exposed. The figure usually wore a fringed tunic, 
and bore the two sacred emblems—the basket and 
the cone. 

Under this form was worshipped, according to 
the united opinion of the Hebrew commentators on 
the Bible, the Dagon of the Philistines, and of the 
inhabitants of the coast of Phoenicia. And if you 
refer to 1 Sam. vy. 4 you will perceive, even here 
that when the ark of the Lord was brought into the 
great temple of the idol at Ashdod, and the statue 
fell a second time, ‘‘ the head of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold ; 
only the fishy part of Dagon was left to him.” 

‘* Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the graven 
images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground” 
(Isa. xxi. 9). And thus it is that in that city of 
palaces scarcely a detached figure in stone, or a 
solitary tablet, has been dug out of the vast heaps 
of rubbish. ‘‘ They shall not take of thee a stone 
for a corner, nor a stone for foundations” (Jer. li. 26). 

Internal evidence of the truthfulness of the 
Assyrian records, as far as they go, has been 
already referred to. We are further led to place 
confidence in the statements contained in the in- 
scriptions by the very minuteness with which they 
even give the amounts of the spoil; the two 
registrars, ‘‘ the scribes of the host,” as they are 
called in the Bible (2 Kings xxy. 19), being seen in 
almost every bas-relief, writing down the various 
objects brought to them by the victorious warriors. 

Bearing this in mind, it is certainly somewhat 
remarkable that neither Assyria nor Egypt can 
boast of asingle book that has, at least, come down 
to our day, or of whose existence we ever heard 
from any credible source; while as regards Jewish 
history, it is not a little singular that all we know 
of them is derived from their written books. Not 
one monument, not one sculptured stone, not one 
letter of an inscription, no, not even a potsherd, 
remains to witness, by a material fact, the existence 
of that Jewish kingdom. 

No museum ever possessed a Jewish antiquity ; 
while Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and all the surround- 
ing countries teem with material evidence of former 
greatness and of the people that once inhabited 
them, 

Deficient as the Jewish history is in this respect, 
it is singularly complete in written chronicles, and 
what we may justly consider, her literature. That, 
therefore, which is deficient in the one, the other 
supplies. And this Assyria does for Judea, 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


PASSING BAD MONEY. 


@®NNIE BAGULEY was one day pre- 
eW\\ sented with a bad shilling. She 
showed it to her mother, who, seeing 
its baseness, said— 
“It will do for a plaything, Annie; 
but be sure you never attempt to pass it.” 

‘Oh, no, I should never think of such a thing.” 

Perhaps Annie meant what she said at the time. 
If so, she did not know what was in her heart; for, 
not many days after, she happened to notice that the 
fishwoman, who kept a stall near her home, took 
many pieces of silver without appearing to notice 
them much. Then her heart said— 

“Tf I was to put my bad shilling into her dirty 
hands, she wouldn’t know it from a good one. I'll 
try it the next time mother sends me to buy fish.” 

A few days after this, she was sent by her 
mother with a nice bright shilling to buy some 
fish for dinner. This she hid in her pocket, and 
with a bold face she handed the bad one to the 
woman. The dealer saw it was bad in an instant, 
and, throwing it on her table, angrily said, ‘‘That’s 
counterfeit !” 

‘That it is,” said a gentleman who stood by, 
and who knew both Annie and her mother; ‘but 
give the girl the fish, her mother will want it. I 
will lend her a good shilling.” 

Guilty Annie stood trembling and overcome with 
shame while her mother’s friend was paying for the 
fish, and restoring the bad shilling to her hands. 
She was too much confused to take the good money 
from her pocket, or to explain. Blushing and 
silent, she held down her head and walked home. 

Some of her Sunday-schoolmates had been wit- 
nesses of her shame, and had run ahead to tell her 
mother that she was in trouble about offering bad 
money. The good woman understood it all, and 
‘was pained beyond my power to describe. 

Annie’s self-conceit was crushed by this affair. 
She now saw that she was a very wicked girl. Her 
mother saw it. Her companions saw it too. What 
was a still more serious matter, Jesus saw it also. 

Now let me tell you of a boy named George, who 
had a bad shilling given him for a pécket-piece. 
One day he went into a store which was tended by 
a boy who looked very much like a greenhorn. 
‘‘Offer him your bad shilling. He won’t know it. 
Nobody will know it,” whispered the tempter. 

“Yes, God will know it,” replied George. 
won’t offend him by cheating this poor boy.” 

Then George ran out of the shop, hurried home, 
dug a hole, and buried the counterfeit shilling. 

Children, be true. Be true to yourselves, to 
each other, to God. Appear to be what you are. 


ps | 





Never make false pretences. If you are not right 
inside, ask God to make you so, and then you will 
be as good current coin before God and man 





HUMPBACKED JENNY. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS, 


Ny, PPLES and chestnuts, walnuts and pears, 
A\\ Are poor little Jenny’s humble wares— 
\ And every lot a penny. 
She stands about in the mud and murk, 
And the workmen, going home from work, 
Buy of poor humpbacked Jenny. 


But her basket is heavy and she is weak, 

And the stern policemen rudely speak, 
‘Go along, get out of the way!” 

And the men they are so rough and tall, 

And she is so weary and weak and small— 
She is fleeing them all the day. 


And once,her haste and her fear were so, 
That she let her basket-handle go, 
When stumbling over the stones. 
The dreadful man was close at her heels, 
And her fruit was crushing beneath the wheels 
And aching all her bones. 


Her apples were gone—all mangled flat ! 
Her former terror was nothing to that, 
And she stopped and sobbed with grief. 
The harsh policeman, he soon was gone, 
And a curious crowd stood looking on, 
Not thinking to give relief. 


But one kind gentleman stopped and said, 

‘*What, lost your apples, my poor little maid? 
I hope you hadn’t many.” 

And he gave her a shilling towards the cost, 

And then to make up for what she’d lost, 
Some others gave each a penny. 


And since to the ragged-school she’s been, 
She, every night, in a place unseen, 

Sends up a little prayer: 
That the Lord will bless each generous one, 
And that when she lives beyond the sun, 


She may meet them all up there. i, 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No, 2. 


Give the name of a man whose example we should all 
follow. 
1, A brook, the scene of a continued miracle. 
2. A city destroyed by fire. 
3. A city where St. Paul performed a miracle. 
4. A man smitten with blinduess, for opposing a man of 


0 
5. One who befriended a king in time of need. 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMEN OF SORIPTURE,” ETO. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LIGHT AND SHADE, 
*The very star that shines from far, 


Shines trembling ne’ertheless.” 
Exizageta B. Brownixa. 


» T is the experience of many, perhaps of most 
in this perplexing world, to find that every 
joy comes with some bitter qualification, In 
the Hope household this had been so con- 
stantly the case that they were subdued to 
humble expectations. The hour of rising 
was not early on the tempestuous morning 
that followed the night we have described. Trouble- 
some dreams had visited Mysie’s innocent slumbers, 
and twice during the night she had awoke herself 
crying. Marian had written a letter of expostulation 
to Norry, over night, and her sleep was late in con- 
sequence. While Mr. Hope, accustomed to wake- 
fulness, as a consequence of nervous depression, had lain 
listening to the rising wind as it first moaned, then 
surged, and at last raved over the open gardens and 
vegetable grounds that surrounded the house. Towards 
morning the shaking windows, rumbling chimneys, and 
creaking doors of the old cottage, had made a con- 
tinuous clamour that had the effect sometimes attained 
by a shouting, overpowering lullaby which drives a child 
to sleep by wearying it, and he dozed so that the bell, 
which usually summoned the young folks to rise, did 
not call them at the usual time, and the reveille was 
sounded by the postman’s knock, to the alarm and 
confusion of both girls. Marian, indeed, hastened to 
her father’s room, fearing he might be worse, and then 
descended to secure the letters. 

Noticing that the bolts were undone, she came to 
the conclusion that Norry, who was generally the first 
up, had gone out. Busy housewives, if any such read 
this narrative, know that morning time is precious; so 
precious that, until Marian and Mysie had prepared the 
breakfast, and the little tray with Mr. Hope’s cup of 
coffee was ready, a note by post, directed to “ Miss 
Hope,” was not opened. It served as a breakfast dainty 
—one they were by no means accustomed to, for as 
Marian’s eye ran it over, she at first gave a little quiver- 
ing cry of astonishment, and then said— 

“Oh, dear! if I could but undertake it—if I only 
could! Oh! it would be too delightful !” 

“What is it, Marian, dear?” said Mysie, her cheek 
flushing, and her brown eyes opening wide and 
glittering with expectation—“ whatever is it so de- 
lightful ? ” 

“Miss Gertrude Austwicke, my father’s favourite 
pupil, wants me to go to her, as papa is unable. I 
was wishing all day yesterday, even more than ever, 
that I could get some teaching. It would be such a 
help to us.” 

“Tt would, indeed; and papa Hope so ill. It would, 
indeed, be delightful !” 











Not that teaching exactly was delightful, but both 
these poor things felt enough of the darkness in the 
dismal shadow of poverty, to rejoice in the ray of light 
that penetrated the gloom. 

“T'll go and tell my father,” said Marian. 

“And Ill call Norry: he’s lazy this morning,” cried 
Mysie, rising as she spoke, for Marian had not thought 
Norry’s going out before breakfast of enough consequence 
to name it ; but now she said— 

“Finish your breakfast, dear. Norry’s not up-stairs. 
Oh, you shall put this letter for him in his room; 
though I’ve hardly the heart to give it to him, now 
this good news has come; but——” She drew the letter 
from her pocket as she spoke, and gave it to Mysie, 
who took up her words as she hesitated. 

“But it will do him good, you mean. You don’t 
scold without a cause; and he’ll take more from you 
than from any one.” 

“T’ve not scolded him, poor boy—only reasoned with 
him. It’s natural, perhaps—at least it is for him—to feel 
restless and impatient. But I must go to my father.” 
And she mounted to his room, Mysie following more 
leisurely, to put the note in her brother’s chamber, 
carrying it pretty much as she woulda dose of wholesome 
but bitter medicine, that must be taken ; for Mysie had 
been pretty much of a reader, and biography had been 
to her what novels are to some girls: her love for her 
brother made her ambitious for him, and she had a sort 
of theory, young as she was, that tonics in the way of 
reproof, or the milder form of advice, were especially 
needed by—boys. Girls might be excused: they might 
have sweets without harm ; but it would do Norry good 
to have Marian talking like a mamma to him; and 
though there was but some six years between them, she 
was the only maternal friend they either of them had 
since Mrs. Hope’s death, and Mysie, at all events, would 
uphold her authority. So she entered her brother’s 
room and crossed it, before she noticed that his bed had 
not been slept in. This, when she saw it, arrested her 
steps. Wonderingly she looked round. There was 
his box-lid lying open, his ordinary clothes scattered 
about, and his best suit gone. While her startled survey 
told her these particulars, and she was instantly racking 
her brain to supply a reason for what she saw, her eyes 
fell on the slip of pencilled paper on the table. In a 
moment she had read its contents, her mind refusing to 
comprehend what was presented to her eyes. Two or 
three times she scanned it over, then she understood 
that her brother was gone, and, turning very pale and 
still—for Mysie, under great excitement, differed from 
most girls by her quietude—went down-stairs, holding 
her breath. Mr. Hope’s door was open, and Marian was 
seen standing within, having just finished reading her 
welcome letter. Mysie, entering, stared at them wildly, 
and with stifling sob held out the scrap of paper. The 
smile died on Marian’s face like a light suddenly blown 
out, and Mr. Hope raised himself up on his elbow and 
hastily inquired— 
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“What has terrified you, child? Give mo that,” 
reaching towards the paper which had dropped from 
Mysie’s hand on the coverlet of the bed. ‘ What is it?” 
he kept saying, as he searched among his pillows for his 
glasses. 

His daughter interposing, and taking the paper from 
his hand, read it in a perturbed voice that sounded a 
great way off; and then, after the pause of silence that 
followed, she continued, in a questioning tone— 

“ Norry never can have gone?” 

“Gone!” echoed Mr. Hope; “where should he go 
to?” 

“Gone !—right away. No, no!” gasped Mysie. But 
though each of them spoke thus, a conviction full of 
dismal certainty not the less rested on them all that it 
was indeed true. 

The girls mounted to his room to make further in-. 
vestigation, Mr. Hope tossing on his pillow in bodily 
pain and mental vexation. He loved the wayward boy, 
and had got to associate the idea of him with all his 
own prospects of the future—such as those prospects 
were—even to the desire that Norry might be with 
him when death came, to close his eyes, and be a com- 
forting, sustaining brother to Marian, as well as to 
Mysie. Something of belief and trust in the boy’s 
loving nature and active spirit had fostered these 
thoughts—had involuntarily made the struggling man, 
whose barque was so shattered in many storms, cling 
to the lad as likely to prove a sheet anchor yet, while 
drifting along life’s rugged coast. The way, too, in 
which he had left was most distressing; and to think, 
that only last night Mr. Hope had decisively rejected 
the boy’s being sent to sea, His own unwillingness to 
part with the lad being at least as strong as any dis- 
inclination on Norry’s part. 

“Rash boy! Wilful! Knowing nothing of the world 
—absolutely nothing. No money—none. Oh, he’ll come 
back, the obstinate rascal! What does he mean? dear, 





foolish fellow!” In this way he talked as he dragged his 
pain-wrung limbs from the bed, and awaited the arrival | 
of a humble barber of the neighbourhood, who since his | 
illness had come every morning to help him to rise. | 
During the hour that it took before he was laid in his 
dressing-gown on the sofa for the day, Marian and 
Mysie had made their search, and also some out-of- 
door inquiries. 

He was surely gone. By the time they could again 
go to Mr. Hope’s room, that fact was clear, and blended 
with a dread that this departure was no mere ebullition 
of temper, but a settled purpose: for the youth had, as 
they all knew, plenty of that quality which is judged, by 
the way it is exercised, as obstinacy or perseverance. 
And as the morning passed, and conviction became more 
settled, Mysie, with that singular want of logic, which is | 
as much a peculiarity as a feminine defect, began to utter | 
a word or two that Marian construed into blame— | 

*‘He could not bear your calling him ungrateful, | 
Marian.” 

“TI spoke for his good, my dear. Is he never to be | 
reproved? It is cruel of you, Mysie, to blame me.” 

The momentary heat was quenched in tears. But yet, | 
from that small seed, there sprang a root of bitterness, | 














Marian was sensitive, and the thought that if anything 
dreadful happened to Norry, or he came back to them 
no more, Mysie, and perhaps, too, even her father, would 
always consider her the occasion, if not the cause, of 
his being lost to them, was so painful, that she strove by 
resolutely shutting out such a possibility to reassure 
herself and the others. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hope, having written a note to the 
police station enclosing a description of the runaway, 
it became necessary for Marian to reply to Gertrude, 
who had asked her to appoint a time for calling. 

How differently both father and daughter now looked 
at the letter, which had given them such brief pleasure 
in the morning. How clouded now was the future 
that then seemed to open so brightly before them. Mr, 
Hope especially was depressed, saying— 

“T begin to think the responsibility was too great. I 
ought never to have undertaken it. I should have 
thought, my Marian, of you as my only companion.” 

“And there’s truth, father, in the proverb, ‘ Blood 
is thicker than water’ J could never—never have so 
pained you.” 

Mysie was not present, and perhaps for the first time 
the daughter spoke to her father with a greater freedom, 
because of her absence. In this mood Mr. Hope entered 
into a consultation about the proposal that had been 
made by his visitor of the previous evening. And 
whether the conduct of Norry had weakened his faith 
in his own plans of education, or in the natures he had 
to deal with, or that he shrank from the responsibility, 
certain it was, that he considered the plan of Mysie 
leaving for education very favourably; and arranged 
with Marian as to what had better be their future course, 
if Miss Gertrude Austwicke’s parents (who they both 
hoped would give liberal terms for the few hours she 


| would have to spend daily in Wilton Place) decided on 


engaging her. 

Mysie, at a boarding-school, where she was being 
fitted for an honourable vocation, Marian exercising her 
talents and relieved from household drudgery, were 
considerations yielding something of balm to the sore 
heart. Yet, nevertheless, that heart continued to ache, 
and many a thought and silent prayer followed the 
wanderer. 





CHAPTER + XEV. 
AMID THE WAVES, 
“The young and the beautiful, why do they die, 

With the bloom on their cheek, and the light in their eye?” 
Poverty admits no indulgences, or surely Miss Hope 
would not have fought her way to Wilton Place in such 
a gale as continued to blow. Once, however, arrived 
there, she was ushered into a room where a cheerful 
fire, and the warm glow of crimson draperies, and 
sofas and easy chairs, luxuriously inviting in their soft- 
ness and warmth, presented such a contrast to the storm- 
swept streets, in all the dreariness of howling wind and 
drifting sleet and rain, that it seemed like the difference 
between her destiny—poor weary, fluttering bird !—and 
that of those who were thus cosily sheltered in a well- 
lined nest, 

After waiting a sufficient time to recover her breath, 
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and to shake her dress into something like order, 
Marian heard the door open, and Gertrude with a genial 
smile entered, and came to her side, uttering gentle 
greetings, and ready to conduct her to Mrs. Basil Aust- 
wicke’s boudoir. What a glittering confusion of pretty 
trifles in china and gilding lay upon the tables, and 
adorned the delicately-carved cabinets of this charming 
little retreat, where rose-coloured silk, softened with 
filmy lace, seemed fitting drapery for a lady wrapped 
in a white cashmere dressing-gown, richly braided, 
and with the most delicate of little lace caps on her 
head—a morning costume that softened the angles 
of her shape and the hardness of her features. <A 
dainty writing-table, all a-glitter with silver and cut 
glass, and spread with satiny note-paper exhaling a 
delicate perfume of violets, was drawn before the couch 
on which she sat, or rather sank, amid billows of down 
cushions. Balancing an ornamental pen in her fingers 
as she spoke, Mrs. Basil Austwicke made a few ordinary 


_inquiries, and was evidently by no means displeased at 


the deference of Marian’s manners. It certainly is 
pleasant to see a face full of intelligence and feeling, 
look with a pleading grace, and a little flush of 
heightened colour on the cheek, when uttering a reply 
to inquiries. 

Mrs, Austwicke’s own manners were decidedly im- 
perious. She had that sort of pride in her intellect which 
is more likely to make a woman give herself airs of 
command, than the mere possession of beauty. Not 
that the lady by any means undervalued her claims to 
admiration on the latter score, but she set up for the 
possession of mind as her crowning merit, The ques- 
tion whether her talents were ever used for any purpose 
that benefited any human creature, or whether her 
heart was the kinder for her brain being, as she thought, 
better than others, never troubled her. 

She received Miss Hope with dignified politeness, 
and took note of the references Marian gave; but, 
knowing Miss Webb, and having heard Gertrude speak 
of Mr. Hope, she made but few inquiries. Un- 
questionably, she did not fail to observe, with a woman’s 
keen glance, the carefully-mended gloves, and shabby 
cloak and bonnet, in which poor Marian fought her 
hard battle of gentility. The satirical curve of her 
mouth was not subdued even while she was, on the 
whole, greatly pleased with the gentle-mannered and 
soft-voiced applicant. Here wasa person who would, 
for some hours daily, occupy Gertrude; and a great 
saving, meanwhile, would be effected by withdrawing 
her daughter from an expensive finishing school—a 
saving that was by no means a matter of indifference, 
as every year made the expenses of the boy’s education 
greater, and minute savings were not to be neglected; 
though as to pinching herself in either dress, company, 
or pleasure, that did not enter into her plan of economy, 

A governess entirely in the house, particularly a 
fashionable governess, would have been, as she said to her- 
self, “a nuisance not to be thought of;” but a quiet, 
unobtrusive, intelligent young person—poor, also, which 
would make her humble, and, no doubt, educationally 
competent (for those quiet people often knew far more 
than any one gave them credit for) was quite another 














thing ; besides, she had been trained to teaching; it was 
a sort of professional inheritance, and there would be no 
sensitive nonsense about lady-like feelings in the case 
of a writing-master’s daughter—so matters were soon 
arranged, 

Marian, at the conclusion of the interview, thankful 
for employment, most certainly felt that a very wide 
social gulf separated her from her employer; but Ger- 
trude’s little hand, as she laid it on Miss Hope’s arm while 
they descended the stairs together, seemed to bridge 
over the chasm, as a narrow plank bridges a misty abyss, 
and Marian, like a tired Alpine traveller, was grateful 
for it. Entering the drawing-room into which she had 
first been ushered, to speak a few words with Gertrude, 
Miss Austwicke was seated there, dreary in her sable 
garments ; she lifted her anxious grey eyes with a very 
fixed look, and followed her morning salutation with 
the inquiry— 

“Ts my niece to have the benefit of your assistance 
in her studies, Miss Hope? But I need not ask, I see 
itin her smiles. She is a wilful child, and does what 
she likes with her papa; but, pray, may I inquire if you 
will be able to leave home—will Mr. Hope’s health 
permit ?” 

For some hours daily I can be spared, madam.” 

“But surely not to trust to your—to the young——” 
A little nervous cough stopped Miss Austwicke, and 
Marian frankly said— 

“We are thinking of placing Mysie at school.” 

“Quite right, quite. I do not think, Miss Hope, 
that it would be right otherwise for you to leave so 
young a—a person, and ata difficult age—without your 
superintendance. You will place the two—brother and 
sister, I believe ?—you will place them both at school ?” 

Marian’s lips quivered, and she grew a shade paler, as, 
without speaking, she bowed an affirmative. What use 
was it to allow the sorrow, and what Marian felt was 
the impropriety, of Norry’s flight being made known to 
strangers? perhaps it might even create a prejudice 
against her father or herself—against the whole house- 
hold. It never occurred to her that there was anything 
at all strange in Miss Austwicke’s remarks. She knew 
how sometimes a managing or curious lady elevated her 
Officiousness into kindly interest by such inquiries; or 
they might really be dictated, she considered, by a 
conscientious desire to prevent injury to the young. 

You cannot possibly return home just now, Miss 
Hope,” interposed Gertrude, looking gaily out of the 
window as a tide of sleet swept down so black and rapid in 
its rush that it hid the opposite side of the street. “You 
are weather bound, and I’m much obliged to the rain,” 
she continued, laughing, for to her it was a pleasure that 
Miss Hope was detained. But the remarks that had just 
been made by Miss Austwicke about Mysie and Norry 
had so far unnerved Marian, that, as her eyes followed 
Gertrude’s, she heaved a sigh so deep as she said— 

“What stormy weather!” that it startled Gertrude 
into the inquiry— 

“ Have you any one at sea in whom you are interested, 
Miss Hope?” 

“No, not at sea; but—but some are cut adrift from 
all social ties. I think of all wanderers in such weather, 
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driven.away like stray waifs. 
the most sad.” 

“T live not far from the coast,” said Miss Austwicke ; 
“and we notice storms more there, I think, than you 
dwellers in or near the great metropolis.” 

“ My father did expect a German friend with whom he 
has often corresponded ; but I should not think he wili 
come while the weather is so unsettled.” She all at once 
rememberedthe purport of a foreign letter received a week 
ago, intimating the speedy, coming of Herr Rath, a 
German professor. . For the first time since the morning’s 
trouble she looked up with a sudden access of anxiety at 
the cloudy sky.,,, She had scarcely done speaking, when 
a brougham was driven up to the, house in great haste, 
and there was loud knocking at the door, and a moment 
after, the sound of hurried footsteps ascending the stairs. 
Before either Gertrude or her aunt could utter the 
inquiry that rose to their lips, as to what had happened, 
Mr. Basil Austwicke, looking very: pale, not with illness, 
but excitement, and not perceiving,.in his haste, that a 
stranger was present, entered, and said— 

‘* Gertrude, where is your mamma? . Go to her.” 

Gertrude left instantly, and her father continued — 

“ Honor, I’m the bearer of astonishing—of, indeed, 
most sad tidings.” 

Miss Austwicke rose and came towards him, saying, 
hastily—‘“ Nothing very dreadful, brother-——” 

* Yes, I fear, very dreadful. There was a collision in 
the Channel in a great fog, yesterday, and the Batavian 
Ida was lost—went down—and none, not one, saved, 
neither passengers nor crew.” 

“Well?” said Miss Austwicke, inquiringly, in a tone 
that expressed, “‘ Thats very dreadful ; but what, in any 
special sense, is it to us?” 

“ Well!” repeated her, brother. “Itis anything but 
‘well.’ ‘Why, I fear—I’m'sure—our nephew, De Lacy, 
was on board.” 

Miss Austwicke retreated a few steps, and sunk be- 
wildered into a chair. 

“De Lacy, Austwicke, Basil!” 

“Yes. Itook the Zimes with me to my chambers, and 
was leisurely. reading it, not giving much heed to acci- 
dents by,sea or land, when the post brought me a letter 
from Rotterdam—that ought, but for detention of the 
mails, to have reached me yesterday—a letter from De 
Lacy, telling me he was on his way to England, and 
should come in the Batavian Ida to London direct, and 
might be expected to arrive in a few hours after I got 
his letter.” 

“Qh, brother !. what has happened, then ?” said Miss 
Austwicke, speaking in dreamy bewilderment. 

“T have been to the Docks to inquire about the 
accident, and found the worst—the worst tidings con- 
firmed.: The vessel was struck amid-ships, perfectly cut 
in two by an American steamer, and went down with all 
on board. Why De Lacy should have chosen to come 
home.in so poor a boat as the Batavian Ida, I cannot 
understand. But poor fellow, there never was any under- 
standing him, or his father before him. Poor fellow, 
poor fellow!” 

Mr. Austwicke walked up and down.as he spoke, not 
s0 much in grief as shocked and concerned. 


They are at sea in a sense 





Miss Austwicke, who looked, paralysed by the tidings, 
kept staring at him, and nervously wringing her hands; 
and then, as if she woke up from a,dream, exclaimed—. 

“And you mean to say that De Lacy Austwicke is 
drowned ?” 

These words were spoken just as Mrs. Austwicke, 
startled by what Gertrude had told her of her papa’s 
return and hurried manner, had left her room and come 
to make inquiries.: She paused a moment at the door, 
hearing the sentence, as if to make herself certain of its 
purport, and then exclaimed— 

“What! are you mad, Miss Austwicke, to say such a 
thing! Drowned? .Whatdo you mean?” 

“ What she says, my love. . I fear it is too true. Poor 
De Lacy is losi—drowned.” 

At that instant a single word showed the immediate 
direction of Mrs. Austwicke’s thoughts. 

“The heir,” she said—“ the heir of Austwicke ?” her 
eyes fixed on her husband’s; and she continued—no 


doubt thinking as she spoke of all that was involved in 
the news, “ Where’s Allan ? where’s my son? He must 
It concerns us all; so very 


know, he must be sent for. 
sudden—so, so dreadful !” 

“T fear,” interposed Mr. Austwicke without replying 
to her inquiry, “I fear there’s no chance that he did 
not embark in the Zda, or of his being picked up: there ~ 
was such a dense fog—nothing like it this winter.” «.,~ 

“T should think, or. fear, it was impossible,” she mut-, 
tered, trembling and growing paler; for the sweets of 
possession seemed so near, so very near! 


Meanwhile, her husband, and then Allan her favourite : of 


son, to inherit—to be the heir—rose to the surface 
her thoughts. ,* ve a 

Miss Austwicke, who had Seed tor nephew De Lac 
in his childhood, and been; for, some years as a mother 
to him, though now so long estranged, seemed at ti 
moment to see the bright, face of a.dark-eyed, noble boy 
of eight or nine rise, smiling, before her, as she last saw 
him, shaking his brown curls,through whieh a sun- 
beam played. ., All, the coldness .and . estrangement 
of the past few years fled like a dream, and was obliter- 
ated. . All that now she knew and felt.was that the boy 
who had been her hope and pride, if the news were true, 
had miserably perished. Without a word or cry; she © 
tried to rise to her feet. to escape to her own room; but 
at the first effort she fell back and fainted. : 

Marian, who in,this family scene had felt as an in- 
truder,who could neither properly remain, nor amid the 
agitating conversation find an opportunity to get away 
unnoticed, now ran to Miss Austwicke’s assistance, and 
when Gertrude, who had followed her mother down, 
summoned Martin to assist in removing her mistress, 
Marian went with Miss Austwicke to her room. 

Knowing enough from what she had heard of the 
calamity to feel deeply for the family, particularly for 
the obvious sorrow of Miss Austwicke, and not knowing 
enough of the world and its hardening influences to 
comprehend all that was involved in ,the. sudden death 
of the heir. of Austwicke—a death by which Mr. Basil 
Austwicke and his heirs succeeded—she concluded that 
it was to them all an,overwhelming grief. : 

(To be continued.) 





